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BACKGROUND OF STUDY 



Since its inception the Equal Opportunity Commission has been interested 
in assembling Tacts bearing on the relative employment and earnings ot 
Negroes and "v^ites in the Baltimore coranunity* That Negroes in the United 
States have considerably lower earnings than “vdiites and considerably hi^er 
rates oT unenqployment iSj of course^ well-dooumented# But the question that 
is not satisfactorily answered — and one on viiioh the direction of social 
and legal efforts depends -* is how much of the inequality results from patent 
discrimination by employers (and and en^loyment agencies) and how 

much from discrimination in the quantity and quality of education that Negroes 
receive vis a vis "vdiites? For it is also well—documented that, on the 
average, Negro students receive fewer years of formal education in schools 
that are characteristically inferior in staff and facilities to those 
available to vhites. 

To unravel some of the factors and trends behind inequalities in employ- 
ment, the Equal Opportunity Coraaission enlisted the aid of the Department of 
Social Relations at Johns Hopkins University to carry out a systematic study 
of enqployment opportunities of Negroes and whites in Baltimore* Briefly, 
the Commission sought to know the answers to questions such as these t 

— Do Negroes and vhites in Baltimore with comparable 
education receive oon^arable jobst 

— Tihen Negroes are employed in comparable jobs, do they 
receive o<mparable earnings? 

— TNhen earnings are unequal, ^diat is the pattern of inequal- 
ity over the occupational career? Is the differential 
constant? Or is it initially narrow but diverges with 
increased longevity on the labor market? Or is the gap 
greatest at the outset but narrows with experience? 
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— Tihat changes, if any, have occurred in recent years, 
both absolutely and relatively Mth respect to earnings 
and rates of unemployment? In vhat trades have the 
differences -widened, remained the same, or narrowed? 

Hq-w does the pattern of eiuplcyiuent in Bal-timcre ociupare 
-with the country as a \diole? 

To answer such questions several thousand -workers in each racial group 
and each educational level -would have -to be interviewed periodically. Those 
familiar -with the mechanics and costs of survey research know -fchat a single 
interview of this kind costs |10 to $15. Given -the fact -that the budget of 
this study -was ^3000, it is evident that research carried out through 
conventional survey means was prohibitive. But even had -the Board of 
Estimates allocated ten or "twenty times as much money for -the research, it 
is still dubious that the aims of -fche study could be reliably met. 

The crucial information concerns earnings and employment at -mrious 
stages of the occupational career of Negroes and -whites. That workers can 
acouratelj*- recall -fcheir earnings and unemployment over a period of, say^, 
fo-ur years - the period that the data in this report cover - and would be 
motivated to report it accurately to interviewers is a doubtful assumption. 
Moreover, almost all economic or sociological investigations under-represert 
the lowest socio-economic stratum, the stratum in -vMhicL many, if not most, 
of the respondents in such a study would be classified. There are many 
reasons for this under-representation. People in this stratum are distrustful 
of inquiries. Many are living at -the margin of subsistence and out of self- 
esteem do not -ivish their ’’failure” to be visible. Others are receiving 
public or private assistance and perceive any sort of interviewing to have 
official origins for the purpose of ohecking-up on -them or as a prelude to 
withdrawal of assistance. Many are highly mobile; -bhe -typical rate of 














resxdo&cti&l moveiaQn’fc is a'oou'b 17 in 100 TiXTiilios por year bui? in l/he loTUSsi/ 



straijum "tlie rate is much hi^er * Nob all of bheir Tiiobili^y is volunbaryt 
many are ovicbed bo laake Tvay for urban ronov/al pro j sobs and half oannob be 
subsequenbly looabed# Others « in one my or anobher, are involved in 
irregular family arrangemenbs • 

In shorb, -sdiabever bhe budgeb, ib would be impossible bo locate any 
.substantial number, bo re-*inberview them periodically concerning their 
occupational careers and to secure reliable infonnabion* The study that ms 
finally devised - that is more reliable than any other approach for this 
■^e of problem and that precludes any biases on the part of EOC personnel 
or Hopkins researchers from intruding into the collection or analysis of the 
data - book advaatage of bhe fact that exceedingly accurate records of 
earnings and employ^nb for about 90 percent of paid employment are 
maisitained by the Social Security Administration* 

Data from ■tdiese records were obtained (by methods which pj’esez^e the 
confidentiality of the records) for nine graduating classes of Mergenthaler 
add Carver Vocational-Teolmioal High Schools in Baltimore.^ These two. 
schools, were proposed by the Equal Opportunity Coinmission as a strategic . 
group to initiate a study of differential employment opportunities# Less 
than 2 percent of the students at Mergenthaler are noindiite; and none of 
the Carver students is ■vdiite# Both hi^ schools have oonparable facilities 
and are staffed by teachers conforming to the same requirements # 



^ required by law and regulations, the data provided do not 

discloMv ,inf orn» relating to individuals.^ The Social Seo^i'ty 
•AdminiaWation for this service. In providing the data, 

> the Adininistra^^ course, assumes no responsibility for the analysis 

nor cdnclusions* 



In theory, graduates of Morgenthaler and Carver High Schools could 
go to college, but very few do so# Praotioally, therefore, both vocational 
schools represent terminal educational institutions# Consequently, extreme 
differences in the employment and earnings of the students of the two 
schools would suggest differential treatment by employment agencies, unions 
or employers, or that the vocational guidance and placement programs mrrimt 
re«^ppraisal# 

Before presenting employment and earnings data, three facts should be 
stated: 

(l) Some of the graduates vdio are included in these data may have 
left Baltimore# Since this r^ort covers only the first year or two after 
induction into the labor market, obviously the number of eiaigrating 
graduates could not be high enough to invalidate the results# The majority 
of graduates wore bom iti Baltiiaore and are unlikely to leave the city 
unless there are compelling pressures upon them or their families#^ 

Those who left the city to enter the armed forces are included in the 
statistics; their base pay is reported for social security records.^ 

To the extent that any sizeable number of graduates have left Balt^ore 
the bias would probably be in the direction of raising the level of earnings 

and employment ,5 

1# Specifically, 67 percent of ^he Tarvei' females were bortt in Baltimore 
70 percent of the Carver males, 81 percent of the Mergenthaler males, and 
84 percent of the Mergenthaler females. . ; 

For' comparison with some of the earnings data to be presented, 
privates are paid #78 per month for the first four months of service and 
#83 #20 per month thereafter# 

'6m With a considerably larger expenditure, it would have ^ been possible 
to secure from Social Seo\irity figures on geographical mobility# 
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(e) Social Security has retained in their files the account numbers 
of the records that were transmitted to Hopkins# Thus^ EOG may be able to 
follow—up the employment careers of the men and "women graduates of Oairver 
and Mergenthaler* Tossibly subsequent graduating classes vfill be incor- 
porated into the research, thus providing at relatively small cost a 
continuing ’’barometer’* of equal employment opportunities# More cohorts and 
longer series of earnings and employment data yriLll facilitate conclusions 
concerning trends in the dif'^erent trades, and bet’ween Negroes and vhites# 
Much of the cost of this study ^vent into the search by Social Security for 
the account numbers# Since these are now available for this sample, the 
cost and time of up-dating the recoids will be relatively small# 

( 3 ) It should be emphasized that this study includes only hi^ school 
graduates# ’Ihe results, therefore, cannot be applied to non-gradmtes #i 

Althou^ ail of the individuals in the sample are high school graduates, 
for most of them graduation does not mark an abrupt change from a full-time 
high school student to a full-time worker role* Pre-graduation enqployment 
patterns indicate that a considerable number of both male and female students 
in both schools and in each graduating cohort are employed# 

This initial report presents a factual account of the earnings and 
empS.oymenb during the first year or so after the students have left hi^ 
school# Subsequent reports will cover employment and earnings for the 
entire jperiod that our data permitj fream those data w© will attempt to 
infer Tshether later periods in the occupational career differ from earlier 

1. Dr. Edward Grief zti, principal of Mergenthaler High School, suggested 
to us that vocational school » dropouts* may very well have saleable skills 
■vdiereas an academic hi^ school graduate "vdio does not go on to college may 
not have # 



periods*. Also, \-jo mil examine pre-graduation employment and earnings,' 
oovoriLiig both sunnier vacations and eniploymeut during the school year# We> 
•will v/ant to see -whether -working ihilo a-fctending school is correlated i^th 
post-graduate employment success* hi subsequent reports^ siorGovor, patterji 
of employment and earnings -will be examined by trade; in this report no 
•tabulations are stratified by trade# 

Sample 

This s-fcudy includes only graduates -who pursued courses taught at bo-ih 

Mergenthaler High School and at Carver High School during the years 

1956--* I860, For males, comparison of the course offeri.ngs listed in the 

school catalogs revealed nine common trades: 

1* Auto Mechanics 
Z m Carpentry 
3* Commercial Art 

4# Electrical Construction and Ifeiintenanoe 
5* Food Preparation and Service 
6* Machine Shop, Tool, and Die Making 
7* Radio, Television, and Electronics 
8* Trowel Trades 
9 • Welding 

After the records for those graduating from June 1956 to June 1960 -wrere 
secured from the schools, it developed that the number of graduates in some 
of those trades -were quite small# tor example, at Carver -there -wrere only 
11 graduates in Food Preparation, 21 Ii&ichinists, and 10 Welders; at 
Mergenthaler, there -were 9 Welders and no graduates in Food Preparation. 

For females, three trades -were included: 



1# Business Education 
2 • Cosmetology 
3 • Dressmaking 

(In Business Education, no distinction was made between those -who had taken 
stenography and those who bad not*) 
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Exoludod from the study vrero trades taught cither at Cair/er or at ., 
Mergeathaler tut not both* These are listed in table 1 of the Appendix* . . 

The results for the twelve oomoa trades can be extrapolated to the 
other trades only with caution* It should be noted, however, that for 
Carver Hi^ School graduates these twelve trades comprise about 85 percent 
of all of the graduates in the nine classes studied* For Mergeintl^ler, 
these trades constitute about 70 percent of the graduates * Of the remain— 
iTig 30 percent, three-fourths pursued courses in mechanical drafting, print- 
ing, or airplane raeohanios*,^ How the trades taught only at Ifergehthaler 
compare with the common trades is a matter for empirical investigation* 

In all, 1108 Social Security records were secured out of a total of 
1722 graduates in the twelve trades* However, 64 of these records were 
omitted from the tabulations in this reports 33 showed no earnings at alls 
29 had no Social Security account number; and 2 cases could not be positively 
identified by Social Security. Subsequent analysis has suggested that the 
decision to omit these cases vfas overly conservative • Because of these 
omissions, the figures to be presented someTidiat over-estimate earnings and^ 
employment, 

Ihe report is therefore based on the records of 1,044 graduates* They 
are classified as follows: 



SEX 






SCHOOL 


TOTAL 


Carver H.S 


* Mergenthaler H,S* 


Males 




210 


283 


(49S) 


Females 


1 


244 


307 


(551) 


TOTALS: 




( 454 ) 


(690) 


(1044) 



1. Printing has since been added to the course offerings at Carver. 
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These 1,044 graduates represent a randon sairple oonprising approxi^nately 
60 percent of the graduates in the twelve trades -for the nine graduating 

classes from June 1956 to June 1960«^ 

Further details eonceming the number xn each graduating class, the 
number sampled, and birthplaces of the graduates appear in the Appendix* 



I. mOES AFTER irRADUATIOH 

A* TOiite and Negro Females 

The data provided by the Social Security Administration present the 
earnings for ea'Jh calendar year# Consequently, it is necessary to examine' 
separately the earnings of the January graduates and the June graduatesj 
that is, their earnings refer to different periods after graduation# 

Table 1 below shows the median weekly earnings for the females "v^o gradxaated 
in each of the four January graduating classes#^ 

TABLE 1 

imnTATJ TmEEKLY EARNINGS OF FEMALES IN 
JANUARY GRADUATING CLASSES 



SCHOOL 



GRADUATING 

CLASS 


PERIOD 


Carver H#S# 
Earnings (Base) 


Mergenthaler H#S# 
Earnings (Base) 


January 1957 


1957 


113.85 


(5) 


$40 #65 


(29) 


January 1958 


196S 


2.40 


(X5) 


40 #00 


(15) 


January 1959 


1959 


16 .44 


(15) 


37.81 


(16) 


January 1960 


1960 


11 #27 


(17) 


43.27 


(21) 



1. The Social Seowity Administration did the sampling to preserve uhe 
confidentiality of the records# 

2# The median earnings shown on this page and on following pages are 
computed with the inclusion of people vho had no earnings at all in 
individual years • 



(Insofar as most readers are more familiar v/ith weekly than aimual 

vie have divided the median annual earnings by 5E* A weekly figure of 

^13.85, for instance, can coaae about in a variety of ways: working every 

week and earning $13,85; by -working only half of the year and earning 

#27.70 vfeen working; by working only a third of the year and earning #41.55 

vdien working, etc.) For the four classes -the median earnings for -fche 

Carver female is approximately #11 a week compared to her counterpart at 

Mergenthaler who earns about #40 per week. The reader should remember -tluit 

these figures refer to gross earnings, not 'take-home* pay* Out of the < ' 

#13.85 per week for the Jamary 1957 class of Carver females must come 3^ 

Social Security deduction, carfare, state and federal taxes, etc. The r 

figure $2.40 for the 15 Carver females in the January 1958 class may seem 

to be an error since it looks so far out of line with the other figures. 

But it is probably a reflection of the 1958 recession and its differential 

impact on Negroes. "What is, perhaps, a little staitling is that these 15 

females apparently do not regain the lost groiind; a year later this group 

is still considerably behind the other classes. 

* 

The June graduating classes should show hi^er earnings than the 
January ones because of the fact that the earnings cover the twelve months 
starting with the January of the year following graduation; that is, for 
the Jime 1956 graduates, earnings are recorded for the calendar year 1957, 
for June 1957 graduates earnings are for 1958, etc. Both Negroes and vdiites 
graduating in June do show higher median earnings} for the Carver females 
if all of the classes were aggregated the median would be about $13.50 per 

V 

week vhereas for the Mergenthaler female graduate the median would bo 
about $46 per week (Table 2). 



TABLE 2 










median ‘WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FEMLBS IN 
JUNE GRADUATING CLASSES 



SCHOOL 



Carver H«S* 



Mergenthaler H*S. 



GRADUATING 

CUSS 



PERIOD 



Earnings (Base) Earnings (Base) 



June 


1956 


1957 


$ 9.67 


(35) 


$46.69 


(45) 


June 


1957 


1958 


2.71 


(34) 


44.54 


(59) 


June 


1958 


1959 


15.83 


(45) 


50.31 


(45).; 


June 


1959 


1960 


8.77 


(44) 


37.85 


(38) 


June 


1960 


1961 


16.62 


(34) 


50.50 


(39) 



If Tire exEoaine the progress of the January graduates a year later 
much the same pattern appears as in the first year, both absolutely 
and relatively. Table 3 shows the median earnings 13-24 months after 
graduation from high school. Half of the Carver females are not earning 
the equivalent of 111 per Tweek, udiereas the Mergenthaler females earn 
|40 to $50 a week, with the exception of the unexplained January 1960 

figure of $29.33.^ 



1. $29.33 may be the result of incomplete and delinquent viage 

reporting and posting. 



i 
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median weekly earnings of FEBiALES GRADUATED 
IN JANUARY GRADUATING CLASSES 






SCHOOL 








Carver H,S. 


Mergenthaler H.S . 


GRADUATING 

CLASS 


r 

PERIOD 


Earnings (B«vse)-. 


Earnings 


(Base) 


January 1957 
January 1958 

January 1959 
January 1960 


1958 

1959 

19G9 

1961 


$11.83 (5) 

5.38 (16) 

10.13 (16) 

15.40 (17) 


$49.88 
. 44.81 

48.71 

E9.33 


(29) 

(12) 

(15) 

(21) 



TOien T?re first discussed mth the principals of the two high schools 
the possibility of doing this research, the question uppermost in thepr 
minds was T^ether we would be able to tell them leather their students 
worked in the occupations that they were trained for. Unfortunately, foi 
the study. Social Security does not have this infonnation. But it is 
apparent that a substantial number of the Negro females are not worldng 
in the trade in ^diich they majored - nor for that matter do they seem 
to be working in any other trade . Approxiinately 48,^ earn less than 
|500 in their first year of employment and scarcely improve in the 
second. Only one in six earns the equivalent of a full-time job paying 
$1.00 per hour. TlShatever the explanation for the noneraployment, it is 
doubtful that under such conditions a girl trained in typing and stenog- 
raphy can retain her training, much less maintain any ooiig)etitive position 

in the labor market. 



It is obvious that the Hergenthaler female graduates earn more than 
the Carver females. Table 4, perhaps, shows more dramatioally the 
differential employment opportxmities. Of the thirteen ratios in the 

sn r<«r»fteT\t- Although the ratios are irregular, 

VC«M<a»W WAAdbJT ww W 

due in part to the erratic earnings and employment of Carver graduates, 
a reasonable estimate of the Carvor female earnings relative to the 
Mergenthaler female earnings would be 25 to 30 percent. 

How do the Carver-Mergenthaler figures compare vdth those of the 
entire country? Figure 1, below, depicts nonvdiite earnings of all 
females with wage or salary income as a percent of white earnings. For 
females the differential in earnings did not start to narrow until after 
World War II; since then it has been narrowing by about one percent per 
year. Some have read from these numbers signs of slow though steady 
progress; others disagree that they represent authentic progress towards 
professed American ideals of equal opportuni"ty. Michael Harrington, 
for example, writes; 

", . . At this rate, the Negro would reach parity with 
the -vdiite some time well after the year 2000 * ♦ • 

/moreover/ the figures were somevdiat more optimistic 
than the reality. Part of the Negro gain reflected the 
shift of i*ural Negroes to cities and Southern Negroes 
to the North. In both cases, the people involved 
increased their income by going into a more prosperous 
section of the country. • 



1, Sources The Economic Situation of Negroes in the Sta;^, 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin S-i, ITevised 1962, p. 9^ wily 
percentages for the years shown in Figure 1 are given in 

In view of differences in definition and scope comparisons of data from 
this study with overall national data should be regarded with caution. 
These comparisons are made in order to put the Carver-Mergenthaler data 
in a broader perspective. 

2. Michael Harrington, The Other America (Poverty in the United 
States), New York; The Macmillan dJompany, 1962^ pp. 72-73. 



TABLE 4 



MEDIAN CiiRVER FEMALE EARNINGS AS PERCENT OF MEDIAN 
MBRGENTHALER FEMALE EARNINGS 



GRADUATING CLASS 


PERIOD 


PERCENT 




January 1957 


1957 


34 


(1 - 12 


Jarmary 1958 


1958 


6 


months 


January 1959 


1959 


43 


after 


January 1960 


1960 


26 


graduation) 


June 1956 


1957 


21 


(7-33 


Jime 1957 


1958 


6 


months 


June 1958 


1959 


31 


after 


June 1959 


1960 


23 


graduation) 


June 1960 


1961 


33 




January 1957 


1958 


24 


(13-24 


January 1958 


1959 


12 


months 


January 1959 


1960 


21 


after 


January 1960 


1961 


53 


graduation) 



Without arguing the merits of Harrington* s case, it appears that the 
Carver— Mergenthaler ratios are less than the national ones* The national 
figures, moreover, compare vihite and Negro workers iidiere the -white women 
have, on the average, 2-3 years* more schooling than the Negro women. 
Carver and Mergenthaler females, however, are closely matched in age. 
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training, education, and geography. Also, no narrowing of the Carver- 
Mergenthaler differences during the last four years is evident, although 
if the narrowing is of the sane order of magnitude as in the national 
figures it could be obscured by the random variations in the ratios • 

After the corresponding earnings data for the males and the 
employment data for females have been reported, we will consider some 
explaiaations for these differences - other than discrimination by employers, 
employment agencies, and labor unic .s. 
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B* lifliite and Nogro Males 




Wg turn now to a oomparison of earnings data for corresponding groups 
of males* Tables S, 6, and 7 reveal the median earnings for the Jaiiuaiy 
classes covering the year that the students graduated from high sohoolji .for 
the June dashes oo\ ring the twelve months beginning iritb the following 
January, and for the January classes for the second year after graduation. 

ExOiOination of these tables shows that in each graduating class; for 
every period considered the median Mergenthaler earnings exceeds the median 
Carver earnings. In absolute terms, the median Carver earning tends to be 
about $22 per week contrasted to the median Mergenthaler earnings of around 
$38. In relative terms, the median Carver earnings as a percent of 
Mergenthaler earnings comes to approximately 60 percent, although there is 
considerable variability in the percentages. The variability seems to stem 
more from the volatilily of Ihe Mergenthaler median incomes vdiich range 
from $25.38 to $63.67. 



TABLE 5 

MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALES IN JANUARY 
GRADUATING CLASSES 



GRADUATING 

CLASS 


PERIOD 




SCHOOL 


* - 


Carver 


H.S. 


Mergenthaler H.S. 


Earnings 


(Base) 


Earnings 


(Base) 


January 1957 


1957 


$24.96 


(u) 


$35.25 


(33) 


January 1958 


1958 


22.86 


(11) 


35.69 


(13) 


January 1959 


1959 


16.15 


(14) 


48.31 


(30) 


January 1960 


1960 


20.12 


(31) 


38.90 


(14) 
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TABLE .6 

MEDIAN WEEKLY E/\RNINGS OF MALES IN JUNE GRADUATING 

CLASSES 



GRADUATING 

CLASS 


PERIOD 




SCHOOL 




Carver H,S, 


Mergenthaler H.S. 


Earnings 


(Base) 


Earnings 


(Base) 


June 1956 


1957 


#20.06 


(23) 


#51.69 


(37) 


June 1967 


1958 


28.56 


(30) 


36i52 


(45) 


June 1958 


1959 


22.15 


(28) 


46.21 


(31) 


Jxme 1959 


1960 


21.36 


(54) 


25.38 


(54) 


June 196t 


1961 


22,52 


(18) 


28.62 


(47) 



TABLE 7 

MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MALES 

CLASSES 


IN JANUARY GRADUATING 




GRADUATING 

CLASS 


PERIOD 




SCHOOL 




Carver H.S. 


Mergenthaler H.S. 


Earnings 


(Base ) 






January 1957 


1958 


#32.10 


(11) 


#40,04 


(22) 


January 1958 


1959 


37.13 


(11) 


46.13 


(13) 


January 1959 


1966 


23.98 


(14) 


63.67 


(20) 


Januairy 1960 


1961 


21.63 


(21) 


34.62 


(14) 
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In tlio sane ivay that vro coi.iparcd tho difforuntial oarnings of Carvor 
and Mergenthaler females with the national figures, let us carry out similar 
comparisons for the Negro and white nuiles. 

Natiormlly, for all males 'fdiix ’rage or salary income, the nom^hite 
earnings as a percent of vdiite earnings is depicted in Figure 2« The gap 
between Negro and white males started to narrow during World War II as a 
result 6f the demand for skilled and semi-skilled labor in the defense 
plants and as a result of federal influence on policies of en 5 )loyment • And 
for the first time, Negro males secured skilled jobs from •which they had 
generally been excluded, such as ■welders, machinists, electricians, e'bo. 

During the last ‘two decodes the narrowring has amounted to slightly less than 
20 percent: from 1939 to 1947 it narrowed by about lifo per year; from 1947 

ho I960, by about per year. 

Table 8 lists tho median male Carver earnings as a percent of Mergenthaler 

oarnings at various periods after graduation for the nine graduating classes# 
The percentages range from 33 to 84 percent; averaging all of them yields 
62,3 as an overall estimate, which compares more favorably -with the 
national figures thamvas the case for the females.^ 

In each case we have compared cohorts - ■that is Carver and Mergenthaler 
males ■who graduated from high school at the same time. But we can raise the 
question: how long on the labor market does it take for a Carver graduate 

•to equal the earnings of a Mergenthaler graduate dinring his first year? 

To get an idea we ■wriTl list the median earnings of the Mergenthaler -Jan- 
uary graduates for the period 1-12 months subsequent to graduation# 

1, Sinoe the jrear-to-year percentages reveal no trend, more accurate 
estimates probably could be secured by pooling all of the Mergenthaler and 
"the Carver classes and computing the medians from the consolidated classes. 

If EOC, at some later date, decides to include in the study classes after 
June 1960 the series of earnings covering longer periods may make it possible 
ho discern trends, despite 'the fluctuations in earnings# 
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MEDIAE M/OS CARVER E/iRNINGS AS A PERCENT OF MEDIAN 
MALE MERGENTHALER EARNINGS, BY 
PERIOD AFTER GRADUATION 



GRADUATING CLASS 


PERIOD 


PERCENT 




Janiiary 1957 


1957 


71 


(1 - 12 


January 1958 


1958 


64 


months 


January 1959 


1959 


33 


after 


Januaiy 1960 


:l9d0 


52 


graduation) 


June 1956 


1957 


39 


(7 - 18 


Jime 1957 


1958 


78 


months 


June 1958 


1959 


48 


after 


June 1959 


1960 


84 


graduation) 


June 1960 


1961 


79 




January 1957 


1958 


80 


(13— 24 


January 1958 


1959 


81 


months 


January 1959 


1960 


38 


after 


January 1960 


1961 


63 


graduation) 
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and th© median earnings of the Carver Juno graduates for the period covering 
6-18 months after graduations 



HANK 


MEDIAN EARNINGS 


SCHOOL 


CLASS 


PERIOD 


1 


$48.31 


Mergenthaler 


January 1959 


1-12 months 


2 


38.90 


Mergenthaler 


January 1960 


1-3,2 months 


3 


36*69 


Mergenthaler 


January 1958 


1-12 months 


4 


35*25 


Mergenthaler 


January 1957 


1-12 months 


5 


28.66 


Carver 


June 1957 


7-18 months 


5 


22*52 


Carver 


June 1960 


7-18 months 


7 


22*15 


Carver 


June 1958 


7-18 months 


8 


21.36 


Carver 


June 1969 


7-18 months 


9 


20.06 


Carver 


June 1956 


7-18 months 



Allowing a labor market "headway” of six months, the hipest median of 
the Carver classes still does not eq^l the lowest Mergenthaler class* 
Evidently more than six months . on the labor market is required before the 
Carver medians equal the first-year Mergenthaler earnings* 

In summary then, durii^ the first year or two after graduation from 
high school, the Negro females earn the equivalent of about $11 per week; 
the Negro males earn about twice as much; the white males earn about $38 
per week, while the vhite females earn more than $40* In percentages, the 
female Negro graduate can expect to earn 25-30 percent of her white 
coianterpart; the Negro male can expect to earn about 62 percent of his 
counterpart* In spite of considerable fluctiiations in both absolute and 
relative figures, in no class and for no period did either male or female 
Negroes equal comparable earnings for whites *1 

1* Although the median earnings of each Mergenthaler class exceeds 
the median earnings of the corresponding Carver classes, it should be 
emphasised that not all Carver graduates do poorly nor do all Wfergenthaler 
graduates do well. 
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n. EMPLOVMBNT AFTER GRAiOmTION 

A, Employment of White and Negro Females 
So far we have contrasted earnings of Mergenthaler and Carver 
graduates* While earnings are useful as a gross indicator of differen** 
iial opportunity it is the result of two components — rate of eiBploy“ 
ment and rate of earnings when eiqployed* These two factors^ while not 
independent y need not vary in the same way* Sometimes tactics intended 
to increase wages of a deprived group have the unintended effect of 
increasing their rate of unemployment » and sometimes tactics which 
increase employment tend to reduce wages* Just as we examined absolute 
and relative earnings in Part I« so in Part II we will examine absolute 
and relative enployment. 

It is necessary to preface our examination of enq;>loyment by stating 
how eflq>loyment is measured here* We use social security coverage for 
each quarterly period as a measure of enq^losmoent* In general, there is a 
$50 per eog>loyer per quarter minimum for coverage*^ With this minimal 
definition of eopl 03 unent we mi^t expect virtually every graduate to be 
employed* Unfortunately, this is not the situation* 



1* Although there is a $50 minimum coverage, industrial and 
connercial wages of $1 or more are reported and Included in Social 
Security records* For agricultural labor and for self'-eogtloyment the 
miQitniim coverage is different* There is a general mintiBum of $150 per 
year for agricultural labor and a $400 mi nlmum for self*eaq>loyment» 
However, no graduates were employed at any time in agricultural labor; 
the proportion who were self-employed was infinitesimal* 

Our data show only the total earnings for each calendar year, 
although for substantially greater expense earnings information by 
quarterly period could have been obtained. This would have provided a 
more reliable determination of enq[>loyment * 

Annual earnings paid by any one eoq;>loyer to any one employee 
are taxable up to a of $4200 for 1957 and 1958, and $4800 from 

1959 on. 
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Table 9 shows the proportion of female graduates of Gainer H*S, Tdic 
are employed during each of the fifst four quarters of the year subsequent 
to graduation. For exan^le, looldng across the first row of Table 9, for 
the class of June 1956, we see that 46?^ were en^loyed during the first three 
months after graduating from Carver (that is, July, August, and September 
of 1966), 46^ were employed during the second quarter after graduation, 

54^ were eiiqployed In the third quarter, and 51^ during the fourth quarter. 
AlthoTigh there is a great deal of variability in the percentages, inspection 
shows Ihat the highest is 80 (for the five graduates of ihe January 1957 
class during the second quarter after leaving high school) and that the 
lowest is 27 (for the 34 graduates of the June 1957 class for their fourth 
quarter subsequent to graduation). Inspection of the percentages reveals, 
too, that employment is typically lowest in the first quarter and then 
employment tends to be about the same during the other three quarters. 

If we combine all of the classes from June 1956 to June 1960 we can see 
Tidiy the average wages of the Carve r females are low. During their first 
quarter out of high school only 40^ are erployedj thereafter the percentage 
rises another or so. The justification for combining the classes is 
that no trend in the level of employment over the four years is discernible. 
Hilhile there are variations from quarter to quarter and from class to class, 
the figure -which characterizes employment of the Carver females in their 
first year after graduation is 50 percent (Table 10). 
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TABLE 9 

FEHCENT OF CARTER H<,S . FEJ^LES EMPLOYED DURING EACH 
OF FIRST FOUR QUARTERS AFTER 
GRADUATION 



GRADUATING 

CLASS 




PERCENT EMPLOISD 




BASE 


FIRST 

QUARTER 


SECOND 

QUARTER 


THIRD 

QUARTER 


FOURTH 

QUARTER 


June 1956 


46?S 


46 % 


54^ 


51 % 


(35) 


January 1957 


60 


80 


60 


60 


(5) 


June 1957 


29 


47 


35 


27 


(34) 


January 1958 


40 


53 


40 


40 


(15) 


June 1958 


33 


51 


51 


62 


(45) 


January 1959 


53 


60 


60 


40 


(15) 


June 1959 


52 


57 


52 


52 


(44) 


January 1960 


29 


65 


71 


59 


(17) 


June 1960 


35 


62 


62 


59 


(34) 
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TABLE 10 



PERCENT OF CARVER H.S. FEMALE GRADUATES WHO ARE EMPLOYED 
DURING FIRST FOUR QUARTERS AFTER GRADUATION (ALL CUSSES 
FROM JUNE 1956 TO JUNE 1960 COMBINED) 



QUARTER 



PERCENT EMPLOYED 



First 



40fo 



Second 



55 



Third 



Fourth 



50 



How about the -sdiite females? Here the employment situation is 
optimistic and also suggests why their wages are relatively high (Table ll). 



The Mergenthaler females, evidently, do not encounter any barriers 
in getting oobsj the 7% decline in their level of employment from the first 
to fourth quarters (Table 12) is probably attributable to voluntai^ exit 
from the labor market. Actually, most of the Mergenthaler females work 
steadily for two or three years after graduation; vnhile they are working 
generally mal© $40-#50 a week and have a fair chance of getting a salary 
increase in their second year. Yftien they leave the labor market they 
apparently leave with some experience and credentials in a craft to which 
they can return after raising a family. As far as the Negro females are 
concerned, their wages and employment are so low and irr^g^- 'f? that it is 
difficult to distinguish -vdiioh ones are working regularly, i»art-time, part- 
year, or not at all. In any case, a reasonable approxiriiation of the extent 
of differential enployment opportunities for the first year is given in 
Table 13, below. 
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TAB1£ 12 



PERCEOT OF HERGEETHAI^R HIGH SCHOOL FEHALE GRADliATES WHO ARB 
EMPLOVED DURING FIRST FOUR QUARTERS AFTER GRADUATION (AIL 
CLASSES FROH JUNE 1956 TO JUNE 1960 COMBINED) 



QUARTER 



PERCENT EMPLOYED 



First 



90% 



Second 



90 



Third 



37 



Fourth 



83 



TABLE 13 

EMPLOYED NEGRO FEIfilLES AS PERCENT OF 
EMPLOYED WHITE FEMAIES (ALL CLASSES 
FROM JUNE 1956 TO JUNE 1960) 



QUARTER 



PERCENT 



First 44% 

Second 61 

Third 60 



Fourth 



60 
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Several explanations can be thought of to explain the differences in 
employment of the Carver and Hergenthaler female graduates. The expla- 
nations are somewhat at odds with each other — which suggests that what 
is needed are not more plausible explanations but more facts. 

First, there is the possibility that Carver females are employed much 
more th an our data indicate but for ^'arious reasons their employment does 
not appear in the Social Security records. Second, there is the possi- 
bility that Carver females are not eng>loyed for reasons unconnected with 
discriminatory practices by employers, employment agencies, or labor unions* 

Consider the possibility that they are employed. Perhaps a great 
number of Carver females work for the federal government* Since the great 
majority of Federal Government workers are covered by their own retirement 
system and do not contribute to Social Security, our data would not show 
employment for these workers.^ Althou^ scxne female graduates from Carver 
undoubtedly do work for the government - probably the Social Security 
Administration, since it is one of Baltimore’s largest employers, and 
although there has been an increase in recent years in the oercentage of 
nonwhites employed by the federal government (8,7% in 1956 and 10.7% 
in 1960) - it is not altogether credible to suppose that Carver females 
work for the government at a rate that could decisively alter the results 
reported here. It would have to be 25% in excess of the Mergenthaler 
rate. And if Carver graduates were capable enough to pass Civil Service 
Examinations but overwhelmingly prefer to work for the government than 
Baltimore eoployers it would surely be of concern to learn the reasons 
for their preferences and whether there is any Justification for them. 

1, Almost all Maryland state eog>loyment is covered by Social Security. 
Coverage of local government enployment is almost cooplete except for 
policemen and firemen. 
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It is also possible that many Carver females are employed in 
domestic work and that among such workers Social Security coverage is 
under-reported*^ Part of the under-reporting may arise from ignorance 

on the part of housewife-employers concerning the procedure; part may 
arise out of tacit acceptance of non-filing by domestic workers. To 
people -vdio earn $6 a day for domestic work, the payment of |,25 insurance 

V 

for retirement forty years later may seem like the height of l^^xu^y• 

If domestic employment explains the low rate of en^loyraent of Carver 
females, then in the short-run it means that the training they received 
at Carver has been virtually wasted; and in the long-run they might not 
receive disability and retirement benefits under Social Security,^ 

Consider now the possibility that Carver females have low rates 
of employment but for non-discriiainatory reasons. The most obvious 
reason is that they leave the labor market because of early marriage. 
Although marriage statistics are usually less reliable than vital 
statistics involving certification by physicians (such as birth or death), 
the available statistics do not support this theory. It is true that 

in Maryland as well as in the rest of the country there is an increasing 
proportion of teen-age crides and teen-age mothers. In 1959, for 
example, about two-fifths of all brides were in their teens and more 



1, One student of race re. at ions estimates that about 10 percent 
of Negro vromen’who finish college end up as domestic workers. Dr, 

Herman H, Long, "Guidance and Minority Youth," in The American Dream , « , 
Equal Opportuniiy , import on the Community Leaders * (Uonference Sponsored 

by President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, Washington, D, C,, 
May 19, 1962, p, 41, 

2, This year. Dr, Benjamin Whitten, vioe»jc«.'*incipal of Carver H,S, 
conducted a mail follow-up study of 1962 graduates. Of 121 female 
graduates, 75 responded to his inquiry. None of the 75 stated that she 
was employed in private household work. 
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than half of the teen-ago vdves -were mothers* But for the year 195P, the 
median age of -sdiite bridpB in the State of Maryland was 19.6 contrasted 
to 21 *d years for nonwhite brides*^ Moreover, Maryland is no exception 
with regard to vhites marrying at a younger age. Of 16 states where 
nonwhites comprised 10 or more percent of the population, 15 reported 
the same relationship* The only inversion occurred in the state of 
Vi7.-ginia, vhere the median age of white brides ivas 20*7 and the age of 
nonwdiite brides was 20*6. The same relationship between race and age 
holds for nonvtfiite grooms* That Negro females marry younger is one of 
those items of sociological folklore which everyone knows, including most 
sociologists, but has little empirical support*^ 

Of course, marriage does not disable a person from working* It may 
be that white girls marry earlier than Negro girls but have children later* 
Some unpublished data made available to us indicate that in Baltimore 
City prenaarital conception rates among Negro couples exceed those for 
■sdiite couples*^ 



1* ^rriage and Divorce Statistics, Vol* 1, Section 2, p* 21, 
Vital StatisHcs of thTTJnrted States, 195«. U* S* Dept, of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, National Office of Vital Statistics * 

2* 5!he argument would not be valid, of course, if Carver females 
tended to' be older than Mergenthaler females at the time of hi^ school 
graduation. Age at graduation, however,, is the same. (See Appendix, 
Table 7.) 

3. The data are from a study among Baltimore resident couples Tidio 
married in Baltimore City during 1959. The study is being done by 
Sidney Norton, Baltimore City Health Department and Margaret Bright, 
Department of Chronic Diseases, Johns Hopkins Hniversily School of 
Hygiene and Public Health. (See Appendix, Tables 8, 9, 10, and 11.) 
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It is difficult to measure precisely, but the net effect of the 
earlier age of marriage of vdiite girls and the earlier time of p re -marital 
conception of Uegro girls may be to impel v/hite and Negro girls to leave 
the labor market at about the same time# In any event, there is no 
persuasive evidence that the differences in enployment rates reported 
here can be accounted for by differential marriage or pregnancy patterns#^ 
Analysis of pre-graduate employment rates suggests that vdiatever the 
explanations for the differences in enqployment rates of Carver and 
Mergenthaler feinale graduates they are probably to be found before 
graduation# Figure 3 shows the employment rates of Carver and Mergenthaler 
females for a period one year before graduation and one year after 
graduation# It is evident from the graph that differences in employment 
rates do not abruptly start at graduation but are an extension of a 
process that is well under way at graduation# One year before graduation 
there is a 365^ difference in employraent rate and that difference persists 
for two years# 

Other explamtions might be thought of but it is apparent that 
the high rate of non-employment of Carver Females, both before and after 
graduation, is a problem fraught with social hazard# More needs to be 
known about its sources and its consequences# 



1# It should be emphasized that the Norton-Bright data cover time 
of conception and birth among couples who marry # Their data do not 
enable us to infer the illegitimacy patterns of vdiites and Negroes vdio 
do not marry# 
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B, Ylhite and Negro Males 

Let us look first at the employment opportunities of the Negro men* 
Table 15 presents the percent of Carver Hi^ School males in each graduating 
class from June 1956 to June 1960 that are employed during each of the 
first four quarters after graduation* 



TABLE 15 

PERCENT OF CARVER H.S. MALES EMPLOYED DURING EACH OF 
FIRST POUR QU&RTEPtS AFTER GRADUATION 



GRADUATING 

CLASS 




PERCENT 


EMPLOYED 




BASE 


FIRST 

QUARTER 


SECOND 

QUARTER 


THIRD 

quarter 


FOURTH 

QUARTER 


June 1956 


6lfo 


GO 


1^0 




(23) 


January 1957 


73 


91 


100 


91 


(11) 


June 1957 


87 


80 


83 


90 


•,(30) 


January 1958 


73 


73 


82 


100 


(11) 


June 1958 


75 


75 


71 


82 


(28) 


January 1959 


36 


79 


100 


86 


(14) 


June 1959 


74 


85 


76 


85 


(54) 


January 1960 


67 


86 


76 


71 


(21) 


June 1960 


83 


83 


83 


89 


(18) 



Inspection of the percentagos in the table above makes it fairly 
evident that the employment opportunities of Carver males are much greater 
than for the Carver females* In fact, if we combine the nine classes and 
compare the relative percentage of employment in each quarter v/e see that 
the level of employment among the men is 140 - 180 percent of that for the 
women (Table 16). I^he employment level of the female graduates of Carver 
hovers around the 50 percent mark in their first year on "the labor market, 
vdiile the male graduates improve from 72 percent in their first three months 
after graduation to 85 percent in the last three months of their first year 
on the labor market. Only in the fourth quarter do the Negro males finally 
achieve employment parity with the "white females • This parity is the result 
of their increasing emplo 3 nnent coupled with the decreasing percentage of 
Mergenthaler females in the labor force. 

And the employment opportunities of the vdiite males? Comparable 
figures are shown in Table 17, The pattern of employment among the • 
Mergenthaler males is similar to that among the Carver males. In each 
quarter, the males tend to increase their level of employment, contrasted 
with the females vdiose employment reaches a peak in the second quarter 
after graduation and then starts to decline (Figure 4), 

The employment of Mergenthaler males relative to the other subgroups 
is presented in Table 18, Note that the Mergenthaler males exceed the 
level of employment of the Mergenthaler females only in the third quarter 
after the female employment level has started to decline# Our data do 
not enable us to infer vhethor the males are more selective than the 
female udiites in their job-hunting or whether the males take longer to 
get jobs because of fewer opportunities* 
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TABLE 16 

PERCENT OF CARVER HIC-H SCHOOL MALE GRADUATES EMPLOYED 
DURING FIRST FOUR QUARTERS AND COMPARISON WITH 
CARVER AND MBRGENTHALER FEMALES 
(ALL CLASSES COMBINED) 



PERIOD 

AFTER 


PERCENT 


AS PERCENT OF 
CARVER FEMALE 


AS PERCENT OF 
MERGBNTHALER 


GRADUATION 


EMPLOYED 


EMPLOYMENT 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 









First 

Quarter 


72?S 


leofa 


sof» 


Second 


Quarter 


78 


140 


87 


Third 

Quarter 


80 


150 


92 


Fourth 

Quarter 


85 


170 


102 
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TABLE 17 

FERCEMT OF MERGENTIfilLER H.S. MIkLBS EMPLOVED DURHC EACH 
OF FIRST FOUR QIARTERS AFTER (HlAOmTION 







PERCENT EMPLOYED 




BASE 


FIRST 

QUARTER 


SECOND 

QUARTER 


THIRD 

QUARTER 


FOURTH 

QUARTER 


June 1956 


87% 


81% 


97% 


100% 


(37) 


January 1937 


91 


95 


100 


91 


(22) 


June 1957 


96 


93 


84 


87 


(45) 


January 1958 


71 


88 


79 


93 


(13) 


Jime 1958 


84 


90 


90 


94 


(31) 


January 1959 


85 


90 


95 


95 


(20) 


Jiine 1959 


93 


93 


93 


91 


(54) 


January 1960 


64 


100 


93 


86 


(14) 


June 1960 


83 


89 


89 


94 


(47) 
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FIGURE 4 



PERCENT 

BMPLOm) 



PERCEIOT EiaPLOYBD IN FOUR QU/JlTlfiRS BiiiFORB GRiiDUATION 
AND FOUR QUiiRTERS AFTER GRADUATION, BY SCHOOL 

M/'.LES 




QUARTERLY PERIODS 
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TABLE 18 






I 

iS 



PERCENT OP MERGENTH/ULBR H.S, MALE GRADUATES THAI ARE EMPLOYED 
DURING FIRST POUR QUARTERS* COMPARISON WITH OTHER GROUPS 

(ALL CLASSES COMBINED) 



h, 



V 



COMBARISOH WITH OTHER GROUPS 



PERIOD 

AFTER 

GRADUATION 



PERCENT 

EMPLOYED 



AS PERCENT OF 
MERGENTHALER 
FEMALE EMPLOYED 



AS PBRCEND OF AS PERCEHT OF 

CARVER MALE CARVER FEMALE 

EMPLOYED EMPLOYED 



First 

Quarter 



87 % 



97 % 



121 % 



Second 

Quarter 



90 



100 



Third 

Quarter 



91 



105 



Fourth 

Quarter 



92 



111 



115 

114 

112 



217 ^ 

164 

160 



.84 
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III. WAGES AilCNG REGUIiii WORKERS 
In the preceding pages comparisons of earnings of Carver and of 
Mergenthaler graduates revealed striking differences. Also, comparisons 
of employment levels revealed striking differences, ^he question that 
naturally suggests itself is: To "what extent are these differential 

earnings the result of differential rates of employment? To answer this 
question we must compare earnings of workers with equal periods of en5>loy- 
ment. The closest matching permitted by o\ir data is between those who were 
employed during four quarters of a calendar year. (Bad additional eamii^s 
data been purchased from Social Security- the matching could have been 
iinprcvsd.) Alohough some four-quarter workers are probably part-time, 
it is the best indicator we have of regular employment. Before comparing 
earnings among regularly-employed workers, it should be emphasized that 
the proportion of four-quarter workers among Carver and Mergenthaler 
graduates differ considerably, as the following distributions reveal: 

TABLE 19 

NUMBER OF QUARTERLY PERIODS EMPLOYED DURING FIRST 
YEAR AFTER GRADUATION, BY SCHOOL & SEX^ 

SCHOOL 

HUMBER OP 

QUARTEP.S CARVER H.S. MERGENTHALER H.S. 

E2MPL0YBD Females Males Females Males 



Pour 


24fo 




71% 


71% 


Three 


19 


22 


10 


12 


Two 


16 


12 


4 


7 


One 


•5 ^ 
XCi 


O 

w 


4 


2 


None 


39 


3 


5 


2 


100^ = 


(244) 


(210) 


(r*7) 


(283) 


^^Beoause of rounding 


errors some columns 


do not total 


100. 






Keeping in mind that about throe-^ouarbhs of the Horjciithalor 
graduates tend to bo regulxur-workors,- that about one-half of Carver 
males aro regular workers, and only one -fourth of Carver females are 
in this category, wo can proceed to the comparisons* Table ZO compares 
the median earnings of regularly-employed female workers: 



TABLE 2® 

MEDIAN WEYLY EARNINGS OF FOUR-QUARTER FEM/iLE GRADUATES 



GRADUATING 

CLASS 


• 




SCHOOL 


DIFFERENCE 


TEAR 


Carver 


Mergenthaler 


IN EARNINGS 


January 1957 


1957 


j^35*13 


142*85 


$ 7*72 


January 1958 


1958 


19*00 


40*63 


21.63 


January 1959 


1959 


36*27 


41*50 


11*25 


January 1960 


1960 


30*36 


44.21 


13*85 


June 1956 


1957 


38*15 


50 *36 


12.21 


June 1957 


1958 


32*79 


50*46 


17*67 


June 1958 


1959 


40*69 


53*52 


12.83 


June 1959 


1960 


34.08 


50.90 


16.82 


June 1960 


1961 


37*04 


52.79 


15*75 



The difference among regularly-employed female 
approximately |14 per week* Perhaps the difference between Mergenthaler 
and Carver four-quarter workors is brought out more clearly by examining 
the median weekly earnixigs of Carver females as a percent of the median 
weekly earnings of Mergenthaler females (Table 21)* 
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TABLE 21 

MEDIiiN WEEKLY EARKINGS OF FOUR-QUARTER CARVER FEMALES AS A PERCENT 
OF MEDIAN WEEKLY EAP^IINGS OF FOUR-QUARTER MBRGENTHALER FEMALES 



GRADUATH^G CLASS PERIOD PERCENT 



January 1957 


1957 


82 


January 1958 


1958 


47 


January 1959 


1959 


73 


January 196® 


1960 


69 


June 1956 


1957 


76 


June 1957 


1958 


65 


June 1958 


1959 


76 


June 1959 


1960 


67 


June 1960 


1961 


70 



The peroeirtages range from a low of 47^5 to a high of 82?^. Overall, 
lOfo appears to be a fair approxiuiation of the average. If the percentages 
for four-quarter workers are compared with the percentages in Table 4 
(page 13), which oover all of the female workers, it is evident that the 

situation of regularly-employed females from Carver is relatively more 
favorable. It may be that the Zh% of Carver graduates Tidio have regular 
jobs are the most motivated and most qualified, but even these girls do 

not earn anything approaching equal pay. 

It may be of interest to compare the differentials in this study 
with national differentials. The figures below^ show the median wage 
and salary incomes of white and nonsdiite full-time female workers for 
the years 1957 to 1960; 

1. Source; The Economic Situation of Negroes in the United States , 
U.S. Department of~tabor, Bulletin S-3, Revised 1962, p. 9. 
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YEAR 


MBDIAH 

WEEKLY EARNINGS 
Norn^ites Whites 


NOEmiTS 
AS PERCSIIT 
OF WHITE 


1957 


#35.90 


#59.75 


60.1 


1958 


38.19 


62.02 


61.6 


1959 


42.23 


63.58 


66.4 


1960 


45.62 


66.58 


69.6 


With respect to narrowing 


of earnings 


differentials 


foi regular 



the Carver-Mergenthaler figures are qualitatively in agreoiaeht with ■Qie 
national ones reported above* As far as absolute earnings are concerned, 
no considerable number of Mergenthaler female regular workers earn more 
than #65 per week in their first year or two on the labor market nor do 
any considerable number of Carver females earn #45 per week* Also, the 
national figures exhibit a 10 % change over the four years* We can find 
no trend from the June 1956 to June 1960 class, although the variability 
of the percentages could easily obscure a small trend* 



The picture for regularly-employed males is different. Table 22 
presents the earnings of both, groups. The column **Differenpe in 
Earnings’* plainly shows that among the regular v/orlcers there is a consid- 
erable gap in earnings - the average is approximately #19 per week* 

However, if we look at the Carver earnings as a percent of the Mergenthaler 
earnings (Table 23), we see that among tho regular workers the average 
percentage is close to 62^, udiioh may be remembered as the figure for all 
male graduates (Table 8, page 20). 







'-i V* 
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TABLE 22 

MEDIAN lEEKLY EARNINGS OF FOUR-QUARTER MALE GR/iDUATES 



GRADUATING 

OUSS 


YEAR 


SCHOOL 


DIFFERENCE IN 
EARNINGS 


Carver 


Mergenthaler 


January 1957 


1957 


145.06 


$47.54 


$ 2.48 


January 1958 


1958 


25.60 


45.17 


19.57 


January 1959 


1959 


21.17 


50.54 


29.37 


January 1960 


1960 


37.33 


48.10 


10.77 


June 1956 


1957 


21.15 


55.65 


24.50 


June 1957 


1958 


32.98 


43.19 


10.21 


June 1958 


1969 


31.46 


47.35 


15.89 


June 1959 


1960 


25.21 


53.56 


28.35 


June 1960 


1961 


23.08 


47.10 


24.02 






f 


TABLE 23 




MEDIAN 7JEEKLY EARNINGS OF FOUR-QUARTER CARVER MALES AS A PERCENT , , 


OF MEDIAN TOKLY EARNINGS OF FOUR-QUARTER MERGEKTHALER MALES 


GRADUATING CLASS 


PERIOD 


PERCENT 


. January 1957 


1957 


95 


January 1958 


1958 


57 


January 1959 


1959 


42 


January 1960 


1960 


78 


June 1956 




1957 


38 


Juno 1957 




1958 


76 


June 1958 


- 


1959 


66 


June 1959 




1960 


47 


June 1960 




1961 


49 









The comparable national figures for regular noir.vhitc ■•;b,lto 
workrers are as follows 



•XEAR 


MEDIAN 

HffiEKLY EARNINGS 
Nonvdiites TNhites 


NONWHITE 
AS PERCENT 
OF H9HITE 


1957 


$60.33 


$95.19 


63.4 


1958 


64.77 


99.73 


64*9 


1959 


64.21 


104.92 


61.2 


1960 


72.86 


108.88 


66.9 



The Carver-Mergenthaler ratios are someYdiat less than the national ones* 
In general. Carver females do poorly on idle labor market* ITOien they 
are regularly-employed, however, there is a dramatic improvement relative 
to Mergenihaler graduates. Carver males, on the other hand, do not 
appear to improve their relative position as regular workers. 



1. Sources The Soonomic Situation of Ifegroos in the United States , 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bulletin S-3, Revised 196E, p. 9. 
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IV. SOIMUnr AiO CONCLIOniG REtttilUCS 
As far as the initial enployment esqteriences of graduates in trades 
taught both at Carver and at Hergenthaler High School, the facts are clear 
ttau decisive s 

1. 1*5 the first year following graduation, the median earnings of 
Carver female graduates is approximately $11 per vreek; con- 
trastingly, the median earnings for Hergenthaler females is about 
$50 per week. In only one of the nine graduating classes studied 
did the median. Carver earnings reach 50 percent of the median 
Hergenthaler earnings. 

2. Carver nmles do relatively better than Carver females. Their 
median earnings is abcut $22 per week; for Hergenthaler males 

the figure is about $38. 

3. In la^e part differences in earnings stem from differences 
in 6ns>loyment rates. During the first year only 1 in 4 Carver 

:2emales is regularly eog>loyed, only 1 in 2 Carver males, and 3 in 
4 Hergenthaler males and females. 

4. Within three months after graduation, Hergenthal^ females 
are employed at a rate of 90 percent wh^eas Carver females 

scarcely rise above the 50 percent level. For male graduates, there 
is a 15 percent difference in e&g>loy!nent immediately after graduation 
but at the end of the first year the figure narrcws to 7 percent. 

At the end of the first year, the rate of non-msploynient for 
Hsi^enthaler males is 8 percent; for Carver males, 15 percent. 



5. Differences in eoployment do not abruptly start at graduation. 
Hiey continue a pattern that is well under way at graduation. 

For example, one year before graduation SO percent of Hergenthaler 
females are employed; 14 percent of Carver females are employedU 

6. Even Am ong regular ly-esg>loyed workers, the ratio of e a rni n g s 
for Carver graduates relative to Hergenthaler graduates does 

not exceed 70 percent. In dollars, a regular ly*'employed Hergenthaler 
fejiale can esqpect to earn, on the average, about $14 per week more 
th&n a regular ly-engiloyed Carver female; for Hergenthaler iimles, the 
figure is about $19. 
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Thoso facts avc not basad on our inprassions nor on ropor'ts of 
^aduates in interviews, subject to aXl of the hazards of neoiory, fantasy, 
falsification, or bi£s* They are based on records which employers are 
required by federal law to submit to the Social Security Administration, 
Whether the results are unique to the schools studied or have more ge^ral 
applicability cannot be stated. We reconmend that the matter be. removed 
from the realm of speculation, 

Ihe question may be raised: Is it not possible that the graduates 

of Hergenthaler include a hicd^er proportion of students in trades whidb 
normalXy conoend higher wages? By selecting only those trades that are 
tat^rht at both schools, ve have to some extent controlled for differences 
. in trade cooposition* Comparability cannot simply be established by iisting 
the higher-paid trades and cooparing distribution of the two schools. 

Trades which may normally comoand higher wages among Begroes dp hot npces^ . 
sarily cofaoand relatively high wages among whites. During the first ye^, 
for example, the highest paid Carver trade was the lowest, paid Hergen— 
thaler trade: electricians. 

In aggpregatix^; the trades, we do not feel that anyone will be misled. 
Among the male trades, the lowest difference in m ed i an annual earnings is, 
$600 - ai i K^^ g the electricians; and of the three female trades, ihe Icwebt 
difference in median annual earnings is $1500, Subsequent reports hy 
individual trade will provide more refined figures. 

The results that we find moat confounding are the differences between 
Carver and Hergenthaler fcjnales, the great majority of whop are students in 
busln« 4 ss education. Although vocational education has frequently been 
fittaclred with the cuarge that students are baling instructed in obsolete 
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trades, it cannot be said about business education. In fact, the Morgen’* 
thaler girls seem to have less difficulty in secux’lng employment than most 
of the Mergenthaler boys. Despite the apparently greater demand for business 
majors. Carver females could not achieve more than 55 percent essployseut. 

Moreover, those vfho pursue a course in bus^vess education are not 
confronted with the Impediment of union discrimination which many of the 
Carver males must face. Wallace Mendelson, reporting on the findings of 

the Civil Rights Commission, states: 

”, , . In Baltimore no Megroes belong to the 
ironwor!23rs, steamfitters, plumbers, electrical 
workers, or sbeetmetal workers unions. The 
carpenters have segpregated locals. The cement 
masons, painters, plasterers, lathers, bricklayers, 
construction workers, operating engineers, and 
ri g gers unions admit Negroes on a limited scale. 

Thus, out of 10,000 members of 13 locals, there 
are less than 400 nonwhltes, two**thirds of whom 
are in the cement masons and the segregated 
carpenters unions • . .** 

It should be noted that the largest differences occur among the females 
and that these difference#^^ also the most reliable from a statistical 
viewpoint. The great majority of females studied here pursued a course 
in business education. Of 575 business graduates, approximately 68 percent 
were sampled j and in no class from June 1956 to June 1930 were less than 
SO percent of the business majors included, either from Carver or from 
Mergenthaler. (The median annual earnings of June graduates who majored 
in business education for the period 7-18 months after graduation was 
$621 for Carver girls and $2,613 for Mergenthaler girls.) 




1. Wallace Msndelson, Discrimlnatica (Based on tks Report of the United 
States Coomisslon on Civil Rights). Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962, p, 107. 
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Earlier we considered some possible explanations for the tremendous 
differences in earnings and employment between Carver and Hergenthaler 
girls* Undoubtedly, some will attribute these differences to ^'cultural 
deprivation. ” This is another way of saying that Kagroes ccsno from unwhole- 
some environments, that their parents have little fonoal schooling, tiuit 
they lack initiative and andiition, that they are not reliable or punctual, 
etc. More candid discussions may produce items sudi as neglected teeth, 
matters of personal hygiene, stealing, etc. Undoubtedly, some of these 
factors play a role in getting a Job and holding a Job: They need to be 

investigated. But cultural deprivation <%nnot explain why the Carver girls 
who come from the same deprived environments as Carver boys experience so 



much more difficulty in securing employment. Nor can it eiiqptlain why 



Hergenthaler girls who coipe from the same non-deprived environments as 
Hergenthaler t >8 seem to experience less trouble In finding eiq;>loyment. 
*niese are some of the reasons why the differentials between females 



are disturbing. The facts are clear enough but why they are so is not at 
all clear. The sources of these differentials should be given high 



research priority. 
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1. TRADES EXCLUDED ^ROM STUOT 






Only graduates in the twelve trades taught at both Carver and at 
Meigenthaler ELgh Schools were saogiled* Trades tau^^t at either school 



but not both were excluded. These are listed belcw: 









Trades tau^t at Hergenthaler H.S. only 



- Aircraft and General Sheet Metal 
-* Ai^lahe Mechanics 

Coonercial Baking 
Industrial Electronics 

- htechanical Drafting and Design 

- Metal casting 

- Oil Burner Installation 
-* Plumbing and Heating 

- Practical Nursing 

- minting 

- Technicians Program 



r,:. 









Trades taught at Carver H.S. only 



' . j 



~ Dry Cleaning and Pressing 
** Painting and Paperhanging 
Shoe Repairing 
- Tailoring and Design 
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TCnAL KUMBK^l OF GRADUATES IN TRADES TADGKT AT BOTH 
CARVER KXGE SCHCKHi AND AT MER^NTHALBR HIGH SCHOOL. 

BY SCHO(X< AND BY SEX 



SCHOOL 
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:-M 



\jmu^ Vl%x XAYM 

CLASS 


Carver 


H.S. 


TOTAL 


Mergenthaler H.S. 


TCOAL 


Males 


Feaales 


Hales 


Females 


June 1956 


40 


54 


(94) 


67 


69 


(139) 


January 1957 


21 


14 


(35) 


45 


41 


C86) 


June 1957 


48 


M- 


(102) 


75 


89 


(164) 


January 1958 


20 


30 


(50) 


22 


27 


(49) 


June 1958 


56 


6/ 


(123) 


54 


64 


(118) 


January 1959 


20 


29 


(49) 


35 


27 


(62) 

‘ : ^ 


June 1959 


77 


72 


(149) 


89 


61 


(150) 


January 1960 


34 


30 


(64) 


26 


31 


(57) 


June 1960 


24 


60 


(84) 


86 


64 


(150) 


TOTALS: 


(340) 


(410) 


(750) 


(499) 
1 


(473) 


C^2) 
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3. GRADmXES IN SAMEOJB, BY GRAOmTION CIJ^SS, 

SCHOOL, AND SEX 









' > 



GRAOmTINB 

OASS 




SCHOOL 




TOTAL 


Carver H.S. 


Mergentbaler H« S« 


MbX0S 


Females 


l^les 


Females 


June 1956 


24 


40 


38 


47 


(X40) 


January 1957 


11 


6 


22 


29 


■ 


June 1957 ; 


30 


37 


45 


59 


tt71) 


January 1958 


12 


18 


13 


16 




June 1958 


33 


48 


32 


45 


(158) 


January 1959 


15 


20 


20 


16 


<7i). 


June 1959 


55 


50 


54 


42 


(201) 


January 1960 


22 


20 


15 


22 


<ro> 


Jtuie i960 


18 


42 


50 


42 


(182) 


TOTALS; 


(220) 


<28l) 


(289) 


(318) 


(1108) 
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4. CASES OHITTBD FROM BEFOP.T #1^ 






m;\yj 






tX ‘\ ■ r- 



■ - 

GRAOlATXliG 

6iass 




SCHOOL 






TOTAL 


'Carver H.^. 


Hergentbaler H. S, 


^les 


;--Fe8«ales 


JMbles 


Females 




June 1956 


1 


5 


1 


2 ■• 


(9) 


January 1957 




1 






(1) 


June 1957 




3 






(3) 


January 1958 


- .''■ 


3 




1 


(5) 


June 1958 


5 • 


3 






(9) 


Janpary; 1959 


1 


■ .5 






(6) 


Juhb 1959 


1 


6 




4 


(11) 


January 1960 


1 


3 


1 


1 




Jime 1960 




8 


3 


3 


(14) 


TOIALS: 


(10) 


(37) 


(6) 


(U) 


(64) 






.^29 of the cases bdd no social security account numl)er; 
33 cases had account nuoibers but no earnings; 
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5. PIACE (F BIRTH 

(All Mergenthaler H.S. Graduates in Twelve Trades) 



Birthplace 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Baltimore 


313 


305 


618 


South Atlantic: 


Md. only 


4 


7 


IL 


Md. - elsewhere 


4 


5 


9 


Delaware 


1 


1 


2 


D*C. 


3 


1 


4 


Virginia 


3 


8 


11 


West Virginia 


12 


9 


21 


North Carolina 


3 


6 


9 


South Carolina 


1 


3 


4 


Florida 


1 


0 


1 


Mid-Atlantic: 


New York 


2 


2 


4 


New Jersey 


1 


1 


2 


Pennsylvania 


21 


16 


37 


£« South Central: 


Kentucky 


4 


2 


6 


Tennessee 


4 


0 


4 


W. South Central: 


Texas 


0 


1 


1 


£• North Central: 


Wisconsin 


0 


1 


1 


Michigan 


0 


1 


1 


Indiana 


1 


0 


1 


W. North Central: 


South Dakota 


0 


1 


1 


New England: 


Connecticut 


1 


2 


3 


Pacific: 


California 


0 


1 


1 


HaWdii 


1 


0 


1 


Noh-U.S.A. 


4 


Q 


4 


U.S.A. only 


mot 


74 


143 


No information 


46 


26 


72 


TOTALS: 


<499> 


(473) 


(972) 
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6. fIAcE O? birth 



(All Cea ver H.3. Graduates in Twelve Trades) 



Birthplace 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Baltimore 


223 


259 


487 


South Atlantic: 


)bl* only 


4 


8 


12 


Md. -* elsewhere 


3 


4 


7 


Delaware 


0 


1 


1 


D.C. 


1 


1 


2 


Virginia 


16 


28 


44 


West Virginia 


2 


3 


5 


North Carolina 


32 


28 


60 


South Carolina 


27 


43 


70 


Georg;ia 


2 


5 


7 


Florida 


2 


3 


5 


HidrAtlantic: 


New York 


1 


2 


3 


New Jersey 


2 


0 


2 


£. South Central; 


Tennessee 


2 


0 


2 


Alabaiaa 


3 


1 


4 


New England: 


Connecticut 


0 


1 


1 


U*S»A« only 


5 


5 


10 


No information 


10 


18 


28 


TOmiiS: 


(340) 


(410) 


(750) 
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7. mOIAN DATE CP BIRTH GF FSc^lLE GRAOmiES 



GHADmTlHG 

CIASS 


Carver H.S, 


School 

Hergenthaler H.S. 


Older 

Group 


Difference 

(Days) 


June 1956 


4-2-30 


5-30-38 


Carver 


59 


January 1957 


2-5-39 


9-22-30 


Hergenthaler 


136 


June 1957 


2-24-39 


5-22-39 


Carver 


87 


January 1958 


7-7-39 


5-20-39 


Hergenthaler 


48 


June 1958 


3-31-40 


5-27-40 


Carver 


57 


January 1959 


12-6-40 


11-29-40 


Hergenthaler 


7 


June 1959 


4-25-41 


5-23-41 


Carver 


28 


January 1960 


11-26-41 


9-26-41 


Hergenthaler 


61 


June 1960 


7-4-42 


6-9-42 


Hergenthaler 


25 



AGE OF BRIDES mRRlED IN BALTIMORE CITY DURING 1959, BY RACE 
(INCLUDES ONLY BALTIMORE RESIDENTS)^ 
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^Source: Study of premarital conception being done by Sidney Norton, Baltimore City 

Health Department and Margaret Bright, Department of Chronic Diseases, Johns Hopkins 
University School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
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PREmRITALLY CONCEIVED BIRTHS PER 100 WHITE MARRIED COUPLES, BY TIME 
OF OCCURRENCE OF BIRTH AND BY AGE OF BRIDE (BALTIMORE CITY, 1959; 
ONLY BALTIMORE CITY RESIDENTS INCLUDED) & 
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University School of Hygiene and Public Health. 



